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The Christian Register 


Significant Sentiments 


Needed— 


The abandon with which many Ameri- 
cans are giving themselves over to pes- 
simism, declaring that the suffering of 
the poor is unprecedented and predicting 
that a communistic revolution is about to 
take place, James Truslow Adams de- 
scribes as an indication of the “close-up” 
habit of mind now becoming prevalent 
in this country. In pointing out that the 
depression of 1873 was much worse than 
the present and the depression of 1893 
worse than that of 1873, he urges that 
Americans read history before letting 
their emotions run away with them. He 
reminds the readers of Harper’s, in an 
article called ‘“‘Wanted: Perspective”, that 
in 1893 “there was such great labor un- 
rest as to make many fear that anarchy 
had arrived. In London mass meetings de- 
manded the abolition of the House of 
Lords; a mob invaded the City Hall in 
New York; troops were held in readiness 
to protect the banks in Denver... .” “Yet 
no revolution occurred; recovery began 
in 1895 and was extremely rapid.” 

“The only hope [for this habit of 
mind]”, his. article concludes, ‘would 
seem to lie in our educational system, 
which ought precisely to perform the 
function of training us to see life not in 
a series of emotional close-ups but in 
rational and ordered relationships. For 
this, background and a knowledge of 
what has been done and thought in the 
past are absolutely requisite ; but more 
and more the schools, colleges and uni- 
versities seem bent also on giving us the 
close-up on to-day and the ideas only 
of the moment. ... It is not without 
significance that just at the time when 
the market started for the stratosphere 
one of the principal university clubs in 
New York, pressed for room for its 
library, remoyed the entire section of 
American history to a storeroom out of 
sight. Whoopee and the ‘new era’. Per- 
haps a little history would have saved 
some margins.” 


Aims of New Music 


In answering the interviewer’s question, 
‘What are the aims of the new music?” 
Béla Bart6k, eminent Hungarian com- 
poser, said that the two great slogans of 
modern composers were “Away from 
Romanticism” and ‘‘Neo-classicism”, which 
mean the same. Béla Bart6k went on, in 
the Frankfurter Zeitung: 

‘“Undeniably there is a great reaction 
against the romantics. The whole world 
is calling a halt, returning to Bach and 
to still earlier composers. It is demanding 
an objective, anti-literary kind of music 
{the antithesis of program music] that 
represents no subjective feeling but is 
absolute music. Even Beethoven is -re- 
garded as a romantic. The reaction set 
in with Debussy, and reached its highest 
point with Stravinsky, who has said that 
Beethoven was perhaps a great man, a 


tremendous character, but certainly not 
a musician. 

“Every art is necessarily human. It 
cannot be separated from human beings, 
from their feelings and emotional con- 
flicts. This is altogether natural. If it 
were not so, music would become much 
too mechanical. Even Bach expressed 
something, certain moments in life, and in 
those of his compositions that are accom- 
panied by a text we can observe that he 
tried to give expression to such moments. 
If I strike a low note and then a high 
one, that means ascent; but if I first 
strike a high note and then a lower one, 
that is a descent. The former is pure joy; 
the latter, despair. But it must be ad- 
mitted that the reaction against roman- 
ticism is serving a useful purpose, for 
musical romanticism went impossibly far 
in Wagner and Strauss.” 


Mute Messiahs 


A predicament from which no minister 
can escape is described by Bishop Charles 
Fiske in The Ohurchman, Every minister, 
to get satisfaction from his work, must 
believe that what he preaches is worth 
while, believing it is worth while he must 
be convinced that it is important, and 
being convinced that it is important he 
must feel it his moral duty to make 
every effort to have it published in the 
newspapers, to further the progress of 
mankind. 

Bishop Fiske describes what ensues. 
Ministers become “disappointed when they 
are not quoted. They grow vain—or, per- 
haps it would be kinder to say, they lose 
their sense of proportion. And never hay- 
ing had any sense of humor, they reach 
the point where it is easy to picture an 
expectant world waiting anxiously for 
their weekly pronouncements, on eyery 
possible subject. 

“Such a condition of mind is sad 
enough; but when a further step is taken 
and the victim of his own vanity strives 
painfully to create situations where it 
seems positively necessary that his 
opinions be expressed; when he descends 
to the sensational and the vulgar to 
create this demand for his alleged 
thoughts—well, it is fortunate that he 
does not hear the conversation in the 
‘city room’ as the flood of flimsy pours 
upon the desks; he is lucky—or, on the 
contrary, has his bad luck seriously 
begun?—in not knowing that there are 
people whom he bores to tears and that 
some day they will revenge themselyes 
upon the author of their woes.” 

The minister is thus left in a predica- 
ment. Though he knows that what he 
preaches ought to be printed, he knows 
he will get into trouble if he attempts 
to have it printed. 

If he plays safe, he will be forced to 
go through life with a grievous feeling 
of being a mute messiah. 
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’"Ware Psychology Quacks 


“The art of living is the most unive 
of arts, and the art of thinking the most 
difficult”, writes Prof. Robert V. Corvin, 
of Yale, in The Atlantic Monthly. 

“Practical psychology, which in publi¢ 
interest has supplanted philosophy and 
assumed its function in large measure, 
lacks not only the seriousness and serenity 
of the older discipline, but, what is more 
important, its responsibility. 

“To all appearances, it throws out its” 
theories to be picked up by sales pro- 
moters, personnel officers, pedagogues, 
psychographers, and other would-be do- 
cents and practitioners who prey upon 
the public, and is off on the hunt for more. 

“In view of this, it is proposed that a 
moratorium be declared in the psychologi- 
eal market until a psychology of psychol- 
ogists can be prepared under the editor- 
ship of a long-suffering but hard-headed 
layman or of a commission composed of 
ultimate consumers. 

“It cannot exceed the competence of a 
wisely chosen commission to prepare a 
handbook which will enable a layman of 
average common sense to recognize on 
sight a real honest-to-goodness psycholo- 
gist and which might save him from being 
victimized by any and every one who has 
learned to lisp the latest psychological - 
shibboleth. 

“To be effectively modern, modern psy- 
chology must assume some degree of ac 
countability to the laity for the preten- 
sions of its representatives.” 
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Introvert Churches 


“At the hands of psychiatrists, all of 
us, at least all of us who come within 
the range of their observation, are classi 
fied as either introverts or extroverts. 
The distinction is between those whose 
thoughts turn in upon themselves and 
those who extend their thought to other 
persons and to conditions other than their 
own, 


in upon their own spiritual welfare and — 
those whose thoughts run out to the nee 
of others with possible unconcern as 
themselves. The normal person neglects” 
neither. Indeed the spiritually normal 


his service to his fellow human beings. 

“In the same fashion there are intro- 
verted and extroverted churches, e 
greater peril is confinement of the chureh 
within its own walls, existing for itself 
alone, self-conscious, self-promoting. ¢ 
direful consequence is that a church, s 
afflicted, shrivels both numerically 4 
spiritually. It fails to heed the common 
human needs of its own community onl; 
to find that in turn the community fa 
to heed the claim of the church. As ma 
cannot live to himself alone, and rea 
live, so may a church not live to itsel 
alone, and really live.” 

—said Herbert C. Parsons, Massa 
setts commissioner of probation and pre 
dent of the Laymen’s League, in a reg 
address on “The Responsibility of 
Churches for Community Welfare”. 
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T is somewhat disquieting to a quiet in- 
dividual, who wishes to pass along on 
his way serenely, to be constantly com- 
ing upon new diseases that seem ever to 
be lying in wait for passers-by. 

Perhaps it may be that they are not 
| really new diseases; it may be that they 
betoken the diseases under new names, 
the old designation being now taboo in 
respectable society. 

| But let that pass. At any rate there 
are new names that do represent germs 
} whose power surely distracts and disquiets. 
I remember hearing an old friend of 
‘Mine describe a common, but rarely 
noticed disease, morbus sabbaticus. As the 
name signifies, this disease was a Sabbath 
one, visiting its patients on a Sunday 
morning and making them feel very un- 
well between the hours of ten and eleven, 
so unwell that really the only thing that 
_they could do was to remain in the house 
until after eleven, when the painful symp- 
toms slowly began to disappear. 

If my friend were still alive he would 
| notice that morbus sabbaticus is now an 
almost eradicated disease; as is often the 
ease, one disease has been cured by an- 
other. Most people are now immune to 
\morbus sabbaticus, for another disease 
which causes this immunity has come, and 
‘its name is morbus steponicus. 


The Disease Itself 


This latter disease has received its name 
from a very common habit of the day; 
when a person is desirous of moving from 
one place to another he steps on the gas 
and if he would, as is often the case, go 
yery quickly he presses down heavily on 
‘the gas. From this habit physicians have 
named the disease morbus steponicus. The 
erm seems to have been in existence 
bout twenty-five years. In the earlier 
years of that period, however, machinery 
was somewhat imperfect, and he who 
would like to be stepping on the gas was 
often compelled to lie prone on his back 
under his machine; hence stillness as well 
as motion was often in vogue. 

Of later years the disease has made 
ater progress, for a more suitable field 
developed, and now there are few 
ple who are free of the disease in more 


Said abhor water. 

e see the results on all sides. Music 
succumbed and brought forth jazz; 
ts have been infected and have pro- 
cubes and crude coloring so that 
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hangers in exhibitions do not know which 
is the right way up of a picture; the radio, 
able to offer very feeble resistance, now 
closes most of its broadcasts with a hys- 
terical eulogy of some patented product ; 
and the politician has the disease in such 
a developed form that he cannot be quiet 
but must ever be doing and interfering 
quite heedless as to whether he be working 
good or ill. 


Varying Symptoms 


It is of greatest importance that some 
serious attention be paid to the individual, 
for if the disease be checked in the in- 
dividual it will soon be weakened collec- 
tively. As with other diseases, two things 
are necessary,—first diagnosis, and second 
the adoption of remedies. 

The diagnosis is fairly easy and, as has 
been said, manifests itself in an abiding 
hatred for quietude, stillness, and con- 
templation. According to the occupation of 
the individual the symptoms display them- 
selves in somewhat varying guise. If the 
vocation be ministerial, there is a morbid 
longing for conferences; a desire for re- 
treats, though in the retreat there must 
not be loneliness, twenty or thirty fellow- 
sufferers must be there; speeches and ad- 
dresses are all concerned with external 
matters; scorn is poured without stint on 
mysticism and quietism; and it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the good of the world 
that visits be paid to other lands—pref- 
erably Russia—followed by peregrina- 
tions when all the details of the life of the 
land of the fleeting visit are fully de- 
seribed and remedies for that and this 
land confidently prescribed. 

If the vocation of the individual be in- 
dustrial, immediately on the cessation of 
toil the questions put to friend wife are 
“Where shall we go? What is on to- 
night?’ and if the weather be unpro- 
pitious, “What is on the radio?’ On the 
return from a ride the questions discussed 
are miles run per hour and miles made 
by the gallon. Never is there a thought as 
to the green buds of spring, the full greens 
of summer or the rich golden hues of 
autumn. 

Summarizing, we can be quite sure the 
morbus steponicus is in our system if we 
find ourselves losing the desire for quiet, 
ordered thought and solitude. 

Now for the remedies, which fortunately 
are within the reach of all. The first step 
is the asking ourselves a few pertinent 
questions. If the urge be to go somewhere, 
ask—“Why do I wish to go? What do I 


Morbus Steponicus 


In an age of ceaseless activity, why not pause now and then for reflection? 
The disease is diagnosed, and remedies suggested 


wish to do there? What do I desire to 
see?’ If we find ourselves hurrying, “What 
do I gain from my speed? How many 
people do I endanger ?”’ 

A lawyer friend of mine was in the com- 
pany of another lawyer in New York and 
with them was a Chinaman. The three 
were traveling down to the city, and when 
about half way there the man of New 
York said, “Here we will change trains, 
for by going on by express we save five 
minutes.” The Chinaman quietly said, 
“What will you do with them, when you 
have saved them?” 

If we save time by hectic rushing it is 
pertinent to ask, “What do. we do with it?” 

A second step is to try carefully to see 
our lives in relationship to larger life. 
The nearer you are to an object the less 
you can see of other objects. When you 
are near the Custom House Tower in 
Boston, you can see little else, but when 
you are on Blue Hill that tower is only 
a speck in the landscape. So, face to face 
with immediate concerns, we lose sense of 
their relative values. In Wall Street, finance 
seems everything; gazing from the summit 
of Mt. Washington material things are not 
quite so important. We all need to see 
things relatively ; a few doses of such see- 
ing acts on steponicus like a ssi ign ie on 
a fever patient. 


Chipmunk and Chickadee 


A third and efficacious remedy is to 
detach oneself resolutely from the usual 
round of life. If possible, any one of the 
following ways of using spare time is 
direct and curative. 

(A) Go into the woods with your 
sharpened axe and if a tree be sickening, 
or if it interferes with a possible fine 
view, chop it down. There is a deep silence 
all around and the blows of the axe echo 
and re-echo between the seeming endless 
columns of pine and beech. By and by, 
as your muscles are not in too good order, 
you sit down on some protruding rock. A 
chipmunk chatters at you from a neighbor- 
ing larch, a chickadee twitters, and down 
below a sea gull tries to prove to you that 
others can make a noise sweet. and de- 
sirable as well as robins. The sea reflects 
the hues of the floating clouds, and before 
you know it you are thinking over the 
meaning and significance of life. 

(B) Take out your box of paints, an 
easel and stool. Sit down and try to put 
on canvas the deep and delicate colors 
before you. Soon you are perplexed by 
the variations and the play of the 
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shadows and lights. Your hand ceases 
from activity, the beauty grips you and 
you find yourself humming: 


All things living he doth feed, 

His full hand supplies their need, 
For His mercies aye endure 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 

(() When night has fallen, take out 
your telescope and turn it to the heavens. 
Try to recall the names of the extinct 
voleanoes you see in the crescented moon, 
find here and there a double star, see 
how clearly you can discern the moons of 
Jupiter, or the rings of Saturn. Then find 
some great star and, as you note that your 
instrument can only brighten and not en- 
large the object, think of the speed at 
which the heavenly body is rushing and 
the years during which its light has been 
traveling towards us. Then as you become 


For a Star Island Room 


You are welcome in this quiet room. It 
is large enough to hold rest and comfort- 
ing, then peace. It is dedicated to sim- 
plicity of living, truth of thought, love of 
others. Remember here the beauty of the 
world, the happiness of friendship, the 
strength of unselfish purpose, and the joy 
of service. This room holds a blessing for 
you. You will take it, and the blessing 
will go with you when you leave it. Cour- 
age shall not fail you and the spirit will 
lead you in the way of life. E. BE. M. 
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too cool you retire, and your last conscious 
thoughts on your pillow are hued with 
awe and reverence. 

The above remedies may be somewhat 
specialized, but others of somewhat 
similar type can be adopted, the only re- 
quirements being that there be loneliness, 
quietness and the attitude tried and tested 
of old. 

“Stand still, and know that I am God.” 
Some way must be found to cure our 
habits of hurry, rush, and never-ceasing 
movement; or if not, shallowness, doubt 
and despair will come. The last stages of 
steponicus are utter weariness and inanity. 

The first, last and all-important factor 
in civilization is the individual, and the 
individual can only develop through train- 
ing. Noise counts for little in such train- 
ing. The escaping steam makes much noise 
but does little beyond causing a cloud of 
enveloping moisture. The progress is 
gained by the unseen invisible vapors in 
the piston. The noise of the auto is only 
the result of imperfect machinery, the 
quieter the movement the less lost labor. 

So is it with mankind individually and 
collectively. The shouting and the tumult 
die, quiet work goes on building the walls 
and homes of the Holy City. Alas! So 
thorough has been the work of the germ 
steponicus that the above words sound 
unreal, foolish, nay useless; but allowing 
that there are now and then seasons for 
rude revolutions, the power that makes 
life sweet and holy is that of a life lived 
in the depths oft separated from “fretful 
stir unprofitable”. 

To such lives we must turn for growth 
and gracious helpfulness. 
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A Curriculum for Religious Educatior 


Revised methods must be adopted if the church school is to meet presen 
requirements—An outline of practical suggestion 


LYMAN VY. RUTLEDGE 


ECENT advance in secular education 

has prepared the way for a similar 
if not greater advance in the field of re- 
ligion. The Methodist, Baptist, Congrega- 
tionalist and other leading denominations 
have made radical changes in recent 
years, and to-day the Episcopal church is 
completely revising its Christian Nurture 
series. 

When the Beacon course for church 
schools was planned twenty years ago 
it was a pioneer. It definitely influenced 
later work in other denominations, but 
we must now acknowledge that they have 
surpassed us. Ten years ago their schools 
were buying our books. To-day our schools 
are buying their books. 

In the meantime our schools have 
gained experience which may now be 
harvested into a completely new body of 
teaching material. The Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Unita- 
rian Association has accordingly formed 
a commission to build a new curriculum, 
or outline methods whereby a local school 
may build its own. The first report of this 
commission was published in THe CuHrRIs- 
TIAN ReEGISTER of April 16, 1931. The ar- 
ticle is by Miss Gertrude Taft, who has 
made a careful study of present condi- 
tions in our fellowship. The purpose of 
that study was to inform the commission 
as to the actual needs which it is sup- 
posed to meet. The question arises at once, 
Can a body of material be produced which 
is broad enough, sound enough, excellent 
enough, to command the entire field? Can 
a book be written which may be used with 
equal satisfaction in a large city and a 
small village, in the temples of theism or 
the halls of humanism? It is a severe test 
of integrity, skill and insight. 

The second project of the commission 
is a review of materials now used in 
Protestant churches. Through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Eaton H. Perkins a com- 
plete set of books issued by the Methodist, 
Baptist and Episcopalian denominations, 
together with undenominational work of 
the Chicago Press, has been presented to 
Tuckerman School for its library on re- 
ligious education. We observe from a 
easual survey of these that the children 
of the Protestant world are studying about 
the same thing at the same time; and the 
outline follows largély that of the Bea- 
con course; “Living Together’ for the 
little ones, then “Children of the Father” 
and nature study. The Juniors take up 
life situations and Old Testament. The 
Seniors finish with New Testament, Paul, 
ethics and vocations. Is this general out- 
line based on sound analysis, or is it a 
thread of tradition upon which the beads 
of modern thought are strung? 

This question probes deeply into the 
philosophy and psychology of religion. 
We must find the best answers. The com- 
mission is fortunate to have on its mem- 
bership Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, whose 
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work is preéminent in the fields of ethies 
and philosophy, and Miss Abigail Eliot, 
who brings a rich fund of knowledge and 
experience to the problems of psychology. 

Back of all outlines, however, and in 
the foreground of all philosophy is the — 
problem of teaching. The materials must 
not only be broad, sound and excellent, 
but also teachable. In this field Miss 
Lillian B. Poor brings judgment and 
experience to the commission. Thus the 
work is begun, and it is understood that 
this small group will be enlarged from 
time to time as need arises. : 

Let us consider now possible lines off 
development in the new material for — 
church schools. 

(1) Class work should be simpler, moni 
vivid, more definite in aim, and more uni- 
fied in outline. 

(2) Textbooks should have less oe 
torical data and more instruction as to 
how to accomplish the stated aim of the 
lesson, 

(3) That which children are required 
to learn should be carefully selected for 
its lasting worth as poetry, history, or- 
epigram of spiritual truth. Children 
should learn less, but what they learn 
should be more worth while, and should - 
be more carefully committed. 

(4) Every school should have an es- 
pecially written reference library, to which - 
both teacher and pupil should continually — 
resort. The creation of such a library — 
may turn out to be the chief work of the 
new commission. i 

(5) Both the class books and the refer- 
ence library should be guides in the path — 
of spiritual discovery ; guides which bring 
to us the experience of others, and which 
tell us how to discover the spiritual values 
in our own homes and neighborhoods, The 
word spiritual here stands for that which 
gives meaning to life. 

(6) The school as a whole should be an 
integrating force in the life of the child. 
To that end the class work and the de- 
votional service should be in_ strict 
harmony. 

(7) The principles of progressive edu- — 
cation may be most fruitfully applied 
both to class work and devotional services. _ 

(8) The Bible will be taught more 
rather than less, but the manner—even 
the purpose—of teaching it will be much 
different. 

(9) Science will be taught as an atti- 
tude and not as a dogma. To be a scientist 
is to seek the truth. 

(10) The new material should not at- 
tempt to conciliate theological or se 
rian groups. Neither should it be dogmatic 
nor any form of propaganda. It should 
not be humanistic, nor theistic, nor Uni- 
tarian, nor Protestant, but simply true. 

(11) It should not be a description ©! 
life, nor a history of religion, nor 
analysis of conduct, but a guide to 
an open door to religion, a form of li 
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duct. It must include therefore much 
10 ore than the covers of a book can carry. 
om these particulars we may now pass 
to a more general view. 
The word education has no derivation 
| which means cramming or pouring in, or 
| acquiring knowledge. Quite the opposite, 
' it is from the Latin—e, ducere, to lead 
out, or unfold. To educate children is to 
| feat them out, or unfold their powers. 
Religious education is to unfold spiritual 
powers. It is truly said that no institu- 
tion or faculty can educate, for education 
_ is an inner process. We educate ourselves. 
The best schools are those which stimu- 
late our desire for self education and pro- 
vide the best materials for our personali- 
ties to feed upon. 
| The scientist who delves earnestly into 
_ the mystery of being discovers first or 
Jast that he is on a spiritual quest, and 
- every new meaning which he discovers 
| gives him a deeper spiritual insight. There 
is nothing finer than the complete devo- 
tion of the scientist to his search for 
truth, and there is nothing more sublime 
than the final knowledge that truth— 
_ reality, the essence of being, is spiritual. 
Realizing that children must educate 
themselves, the question for us is that of 
| adaptation. How can we adapt our experi- 
ence to their needs? How can we present 
the deep and high experiences of the race 
to them? How can we guide them in their 
use of these materials? 
_. There are two methods, the academic 
and the vital. The academic is that of pre- 
senting plain facts. It is statistical and 
| intellectual. It tells you that Jesus was a 
| small town man and that Paul had an 
_ epileptic fit. It tells you that Gandhi has 
gained more followers than any other 
man ever gained in his lifetime; that 
Soviet Russia is the greatest political ex- 
periment, and the United States the 
greatest industrial success in all history. 
The vital method presents truth in liv- 
ing form. 
' The true school of religion is one in 
which “the saintly fact survives,” not the 
dry fact alone, but saintly facts; not the 
Master revealed in the pages of a book, 
but the Master revealed in saintly lives. 
The first requirement for our School of 
Religion is the saintly fact revealed in a 
holy life; in other words, a teacher who 
is living out in his own experience the 
_ truth which the growing child is to seek. 
' I was about to say, a teacher who is a 
_ living example of the truth, but I felt 
_ instantly the false note, for no teacher 
is a living example, certainly no teacher 
' of any worth ever feels that he can pose 
as a living example for others to follow. 
_ Good teachers never pose. The process is 
yery different, one of living out a truth, 
_ striving toward virtue, without any boast 
of attainment. 
Pupils in the presence of a statistical 
teacher, or a purely academic teacher, are 
pot inspired—their own powers are not 
-enlivened—and they do not discover the 
adiant and living truth. 
_ Pupils are enlivened in the presence of 
a teacher who is eagerly striving after the 
. They begin spontaneously to build 
or themselves. 
Consider next the nature of the spirit. 
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It begins at home, within ourselves, and 
broadens in greater and greater circles 
to the utmost bounds of time and space. 
It begins with the first person. Then it 
draws its circles to include the family, 
the community, the nation, the human 
race, all nature and the starry heavens. 
It begins with the present moment; it then 
draws its circles to include this day, this 
season, this year, this life, and all eter- 
nity. If we examine our lives in relation 
to these circles it is easy to see how 
deeply spiritual they may be. That which 
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we do for ourselves alone, and which is 
for the pleasure of this moment alone 
is least in the spiritual world. That which 
we do for the Infinite and the Eternal are 
greatest in the spiritual world. So in 
teaching children we should lead them 
out of themselves step by step toward the 
Infinite. And if we make it clear to them 
that we too are following that quest, and 
will be following it always toward the 
great light, they may catch some reflec- 
tion of it from us, and pursue with steps ° 
more eager, Maybe, than our own. 


Peace in the Hands of the People 


Albert Hinstein, in a recent letter to the Conference of the War 
Resisters International, makes a sweeping appeal 


I ADDRESS myself to you, the delegates 
of the War Resisters’ International, 
meeting in conference at Lyons, because 
you represent the movement most certain 
to end war. If you act wisely and coura- 
geously, you can become the most effective 
body of men and women in the greatest 
of all human endeavors. Those you rep- 
resent in fifty-six countries have a poten- 
tial power far mightier than the sword. 

All the nations of the world are talking 
about disarmament. You must lead them 
to do more than talk. The people must 
take this matter out of the hands of states- 
men and diplomats. They must grip it in 
their own hands. 

Those who think that the danger of war 
is past are living in a fool’s paradise. We 
have to face to-day a militarism far more 
powerful and destructive than the milita- 
rism which brought the disaster of the 
Great War. 

This is the achievement of governments. 
But among the peoples the idea of war 
resistance spreads. You must challengingly 
and fearlessly extend this idea. You must 
lead the people to take disarmament into 
their own hands and to declare that they 
will take no part or lot in war or in the 
preparation of war. You must call upon 
the workers of all countries unitedly to 
refuse to become the tools of death-dealing 
interests. There are young men in twelve 
countries who are resisting conscription 
by refusing to do military service. They 
are the pioneers of a warless world. Every 
sincere friend of peace must support them 
and help to, arouse the moral conviction 
of the world against conscription. 

I appeal especially to the intellectuals 
of the world. I appeal to my fellow- 
scientists to refuse to co-operate in re 
search for war purposes. I appeal to the 
preachers to seek truth and renounce 
national prejudices. I appeal to the 
men of letters to declare themselves 
unequivocally. 

I ask every newspaper which prides 
itself in supporting peace to encourage 
the people to refuse war service. I ask 
editors to challenge men of eminence and 
of influence by asking them bluntly: 
“Where do you stand? Must you wait for 
everyone else to disarm before you put 
down your weapons and hold out the hand 
of friendship?” : 

This is no time for temporizing. You 


are either for war or against war. If you 
are for war, you must encourage science, 
finance, industry, religion and labor to 
exert their power to make your national 
armaments as efficient and deadly as they 
can be made. If you are against war, you 
must encourage them to resist it to the 
uttermost. I ask everyone who reads these 
words to make this great and definite 
decision. 

Let this generation take the greatest 
step forward ever made in the life of man. 
Let it contribute to those who follow the 
sight of a world in which the barbarity 
of war has been forever renounced. We 
ean do it if we will. It requires only that 
all who hate war shall have the courage 
to say that they will not have war. 

I appeal to all men and women, whether 
they be eminent or humble, to declare, be- 
fore the World Disarmament Conference 
meets at Geneva in February, that they 
will refuse to give any further assistance 
to war or the preparation for war. I ask 
them to tell their governments this in 
writing, and to register their decision by 
informing me that they have done so. 


Registered 


The working classes speak of themselves 
ag the people, the middle classes as the 
public, and the upper classes as the 
country.— Morris R. Cohen. 


To have doubted one’s own first prin- 
ciples is the sign of a civilized man. 
—Justice Holmes. 


To be a humanist, in this twentieth-cen- 
tury debased meaning of an old and 
noble word, is to make man the center of 
all faith and hope—H. R. Mackintosh. 


Some people make the world; the rest 
just come along and live in it. 
—Dean Robert Russell Wicks. 


Men who will rise when a woman enters 
the room go about their work heedless 
of the millions of men in this country 
who are unemployed. 

—Frederick B. Newell. 


It is monstrous to suppose that labor 
is the highest goal of man, and leisure 
little better than an affliction. 

—Heywood Broun. 
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New Occupations in a Machine Age 


VIII 
The Highway Engineer 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


N the year 1818 the proposal was made 

that a national road be built from the 
Potomac River to the Ohio. “The road 
shall be raised in the middle of the 
carriage way with stone and earth or 
gravel and sand, or a combination of some 
or all of them’, ran the commissioner’s 
orders. Stones for the lower three-inch 
layer were to be broken up so that pieces 
would pass through a seven-inch iron ring. 
Those for the upper six-inch layer must 
not be too large to pass through a three- 
inch ring. The contractors actually pro- 
vided these rings, and enforced the regu- 
lation. The implement used by the stone- 
breakers was a round ball of iron weigh- 
ing one pound and made fast to the end 
of a handle. 

Since those pioneer days highway con- 
struction has undergone striking changes, 
most marked with the coming of motor- 
driven vehicles. However, it is interesting 
to observe that the ideas of the early en- 
gineers in regard to shaping and founda- 
tion have continued practically unchanged. 
And the old idea of the “bee-line”’ turn- 
pike is being put into operation more and 
more by road commissioners. 

We are dependent on good and safe 
roads. The traffic problem in the United 
States rapidly is taking a place among 
the major national problems. Nearly a 
billion and a half dollars was expended on 
road maintenance and construction in this 
country last year. A small state like 
Massachusetts received ten million dollars 
from gasolene taxes alone in 1930, all of 
which was returned to the motorist in 
new and improved roads. 

How many pause to reflect on the con- 
struction and engineering history of the 
road surface over which they ride rapidly 
and comfortably? It is that we may reflect 
that this final survey in this series is 
presented. No previous article exceeds it 
‘in interest and importance, 
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The information was given me by a 
aighway maintenance engineer in state 
employ who is responsible for the upkeep 
of 220 miles of road in one of the busiest 
sections of southern New England. He con- 
tributed the description, and then took 
me out over a road that is being con- 
structed with four cement lanes on the 
line of an old turnpike between two great 
commercial centers, by way of applying 
the description. 

The present trend of highway construc 
tion, according to the engineer, is to build 
wide, safe and direct trunk lines between 
important cities. Into these main arteries 
will lead other systems of roads. Modern 
road building is based on increased use 
of machinery, and constant improvement 
of those machines. We must first conclude 
where roads should be built, determined 
by a survey extending five or more years 


into the future, relative to the growth of 
that particular section, and the increasing, 
number of automobiles and trucks. The 
program includes new roads, and correct- 
ing the defects of old ones, such as easing 
steep grades where vision is obscured, 
eliminating sharp turns, and widening 
narrow surfaces. We must consider short- 
ening distances and providing for reason- 
able speed, but also we must consider the 
amount of land damage to be incurred, 
and other extra costs. When a road is to 
be widened or straightened, payment is 
made for land taken over; and when 
necessary telephone poles, fences and build- 
ings must be moved. ' 
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When an engineer starts to build a new 
road he must first install an ade- 
quate drainage system. This is important. 
Unless the water from the adjacent up- 


,lands and the surface of the road is ecar- 


ried off it will probably injure the con- 
struction. So we must provide for culverts, 
eatch-basins, pipe-lines and _ side-drains. 
Hxcavation then commences according to 
the specifications of the engineer. At times 
material taken from a hill is deposited in 
a lower level, though much of it is used 
by the roadside or carried away. While 
steam and gasolene shovels are excavating, 
the road is being shaped and graded by 
tractor road-machines. So hills are cut 
through, grades are determined, swamps 
are dug out and back-filled. Once the work 
of excavating and grading is finished, the 
sub-base is laid with gravel hauled by 
trucks from the nearest gravel-pit. If the 
gravel is good quality, a twelve-inch foun- 
dation is sufficient. On this sub-surface, 
in case the road is to be the macadam 
type, is laid a layer of broken stone four 
inches deep, with a two and one-half inch 
surface course of crushed stone. This sur- 
face course is penetrated with bituminous 
material of asphalt or tar, bound in with 
half-inch stone, and then rolled solid by 
steam-roller, This is the common type. A 
great many of this kind have been built 
since the coming of the automobile; and 
they have given good service. If built 
right a macadam road will stand up for 
many years, and will not require much 
repair work. Sometimes these roads built 
ten or more years ago will need to be re- 
made, due to increased traffic conditions, 
The number of vehicles passing a given 
point is then determined, and, in accord- 
ance with specifications, hills are cut 
down, lower levels are filled in, curves are 
straightened and the width of the surface 
is increased, always with an eye to safety 
and reasonable speed. 

The road that is being built more and 
more, due to its durability and comfort, 
is the highway with the cement-concrete 
surface, On the sub-base of gravel is poured 
eight inches of concrete. One obstacle in 
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the way of this form of construction is the 
expense. The average cost is $50,000 a 
mile and up, depending on the depth of 
the cement and the width. For instance, 
the State of Massachusetts is building 
road that is to cost $220,000 a mile te 
construct. It is to be a four-lane road with 
grass parkway through the center, haye 
macadam shoulders, and extra parking- 
space at the sides. The engineers are al 
ways finding some new problem to solve. 
A while ago in a certain district, it wa 
noticed that a road leading across a 
swamp, a road built several years ago, 
was sinking. The method used to be 
“float”? roads over swampy land; that is 
to fell trees, and on that tree-trunk founda 
tion to construct the highway. In this 
case the trees had rotted and the weight 
of an increasing traffic was pressing the 
road down into the swamp. Quick action 
was necessary. Dynamite was sun 
through two-inch pointed iron pipes to th 
old tree-trunks and exploded, blowing the 
trees out of the way. More explosive was 
lowered to the bottom of the swamp fore- 
ing from beneath the road the unstable. 
material. Whereupon the road sank until 
it had settled to the solid substances be- 
neath the swamp. A filling-in process fol- 
lowed; and the road surface was laid. 

Another feature of our work is keeping 
roads open in winter. This is done with 
powerful trucks and tractors equipped 
with snowplows which work day and night 
during heavy storms. In this manner roads 
are kept open even through mountain 
notches. It is necessary to direct and 
safeguard traffic with directional and 
warning signs, and control lights. As the 
number of motor-driven vehicles increases, 
and it is increasing in the United States _ 
at the rate of about 1,000,000 a year, the 
parking problem assumes proportions of 
magnitude. To meet this requirement we 
are building roads with additional areas- 
on either side. Parkways with lanes of 
grass and trees through the center, and— 
traffic traveling in opposite directions, on~ 
either side, are being projected more and 
more. One of the latest devices for saying — 
time and preventing accidents is the 
method of carrying one road above the © 
other at intersections, a method sure to 
receive more and more favor. 
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A day or two later we visited the place 
of construction, saw the steam-shovels 
boring a way through hills, the trucks 
filling the depression, the road-machines 
grading and leveling the surfaces. Other 
trucks were carrying gravel from the pit 
to the excavation and spreading it for the 
sub-base. Further along, the cement pave- 
ment was being laid. The contractor had 
set up his plant in a huge gravel pit. Here, 
into a lofty elevator equipped with ade- 
quate machinery called an aggremeter, 
the gravel climbed on runways. Stone and 
sand were separated, and passed throug! 
chutes into trucks with prepared co 
partments. Bags of cement were deposit 
on the stone and sand, and the truck 
rumbled away to the mixer located on 
line of the cement construction. Into 
mixer went the stage, sand and cement 
the proper proportions of one part; cemen 


ts stone. The mixer whirled around, 
d presently sent out over an extended 
m the amount to be dropped into the lane. 
he cement was taken charge of by an 
ingenius machine called the screed, which 
i “spread the material and smoothed it to the 
_ proper level. Workmen followed along with 
| rubber-belting and trowels for more smooth- 
ing. Interstices were arranged for at 
proper intervals to allow for expansion. 
The surface was covered with prepared 
material so that it would not harden too 
quickly. This process requires twelve days, 
after which the highway will be ready to 
_ earry all kinds of traffic for an indefinite 
time. 
As I watched, an early statement of the 
_ engineer came to mind, to the effect that 
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OW true it is that “life has been 
i | given us that we may learn how to 
live’. How to live as individuals having 
relationships with others and with the 
unseen and Eternal Life of the World 
Order. To so live as to ensure health, 
prosperity, progress and happiness for 
each and for all. 

As the transition is made from the arts 
of war to those of peace, the emphasis 
_ is shifting from the ideals of independence 
to those of interdependence. The ideals 
and challenges of interdependence are 
' more exacting and mean more to man- 
. kind than those of independence. As life 
becomes more complicated and’ diversified, 
personal freedom will more and more be 
interpreted in terms of social justice and 
well-being. We must now learn “to see 
and live life steadily, and see and live life 
whole”. 

It is impossible to accomplish much or 
get far in this vast undertaking without 
having some great and all-commanding 
purpose by which to steer our course, and 
a philosophy of that purpose, such as is 
set forth supremely in the faith, life and 
teachings of the humble Nazarene. Run- 
ning all through the gospel of Christ, 
like a theme running through a musical 
composition, there occurs, only to reoccur 
with ever deepening intensity, the theme 
of our interdependence, based upon our 
interrelationships, human and divine. 

Whatever else we ought to expect the 
Christian faith to do for us we must de- 
mand that it does for us at least three 
things. First: The faith that man is a 
child of the living God ought and does 
make human life sacred. Second: This 
faith ought and does make human rela- 
tionships sacred. Third: This faith ought 
and does make human conduct, the fruit- 
age of faith, sacred. We do not have to 
read far into the New Testament to find 
many illustrations in the parables, dis- 
- eourses and examples of Jesus to prove 
that human life, human relationships and 
human conduct meant much to the Master. 
‘hese three-fold expressions of his faith 
were all summed up in the two command- 
ments of love to God and man; in how 
should worship and obey God, how 
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road construction was based on machinery, 
which machinery was constantly being im- 
proved. It was all machinery: from the 
steam-shovel, through the road machine, 
to the aggremeter, mixer and screed. Men 
were needed only to supervise, control 
levers and direct trucks. Modern high- 
ways, very certainly, are machine-made. 
Here was a four-lane cement highway 
being built, much of it through virgin 
country, and from the time the steam- 
shovel began to tear up roots and rocks 
until the screed smoothed off the finished 
surface, not more than thirty-five or forty 
men were necessary. 

Something of a contrast to the old days 
of laborers with picks, shovels, and those 
one-pound rock-breaking hammers. 


: When We Learn to Live Together 


FREDERICK W. SMITH 


one should judge and treat and serve 
another, how one can injure another in 
thoughts, words and deeds. According to 
Jesus for a man to injure or wrong any- 
one it were better that a millstone be 
hanged about his neck and he be cast 
into the sea. “I came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister.” “He who would be 
greatest among you, let him be servant 
of all.” Paul left the inspiration of this 
gospel of love and service in his great 
chapter on faith, hope and love, and else- 
where when he said, “Love worketh no 
ill to one’s neighbor, therefore love is the 
fulfillment of the law.” It is true as the 
poet sings, 


“There is a destiny that makes us brothers; 
None goes his way alone; 

All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own.” 


There is a mystery and a majesty 
about this gospel of our interdependence, 
based upon our interrelationships human 
and divine, that we cannot get away 
from and that will not let us go. We 
simply cannot get away from this faith 
and its obligations and compulsions in 
our lives any more than the child could 
get away from his home and parents. The 
late Dr. Burton, at the time President of 
Smith College, speaking of how closely 
human lives are interwoven, told this 
charming story about his eight-year old 
son. 

One evening the little fellow ran to 
him and said,—‘Papa, I ‘don’t see why 
I must stay at home all the time and do 
what you and mama tell me to do. Why 
ean’t I go out into the city and do what I 
want to do?’ 

Dr. Burton while surprised and amused, 
being a wise educator as well as a fond 
parent, thought it best to encourage the 
lad and see what would come of it. So 
he said to him,—‘‘Well, neither do I quite 
understand why you must stay here and do 
what your mama and I tell you to do. If 
you like you may go out into the city 
this very night and do what you want to 
do. Here is my pocket book with some 
money in it that you may need.” 

The child, while showing signs of aston- 
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ishment, took his father at his word. He 
ran upstairs, put some things into his 
small traveling bag and came back carry- 
ing it in one hand, his hat in the other 
and with his overcoat over his arm. As 
he approached his father he said nothing, 
but looked up into his face with his round, 
wide-open eyes full of unanswered 
questions. 

Finally, his father remarked, “Why, 
don’t you want to go out into the city and 
do just what you want to do and not 
stay here all the time and do what your 
papa and mama tell you to do?’ Still 
there was the look of unanswered ques- 
tions in those wide-open eyes, and even 
when the question was repeated. there 
was no response. After another ‘silence 
a slight moisture appeared in his eyes 
and tears were about to fall; only then 
did he speak and relieve his pent-up feel- 
ings. And this is what he said,—‘‘Papa, 
I want to take mama with me.” 

Our Christian faith, and our experi- 
ence and knowledge growing out of this 
faith, reveal and establish for us our 
relationships to God and to each other. 
In this Christian gospel of our inter- 
dependence, based upon our interrelation- 
ships human and divine, as nowhere else, 
we find our vision and our task and we 
may be sure that the power of our faith 
will make our strength equal to our task: 
It is always so. Z 

This gospel explains why we are bound 
together by such sacred, strong and in- 
soluble ties of kinship and friendship; it 
gives us a working philosophy of the 
Christian faith itself and furnishes us 
with a practical program for everyday 
living. This gospel helps us “to see and 
live life steadily and to see and live life 
whole’, and also saves us from a mean- 
ingless and hopeless existence. 

Learning to live is the greatest art in 
the world and its sublimest lessons are 
written out for us in the gospel of Christ. 
This is a gospel of faith in God that 
makes human life, human relationships 
and human conduct sacred. When:we be- 
come more proficient in this great art of 
learning how to live as individuals and 
as nations we shall discover for ourselves 
the hidden treasures that transcend 
human understanding, we shall find our ap- 
proach to the deepest and most abiding 
realities of life and likewise ours shall 
also be its divine compensations and unde- 
filed rewards. 

As an architect looks well to the laws of 
heat and cold and moisture and stress 
and strain in the work of construction, 
we have to do the same in character 
building. In doing so we have found that 
the same fundamental laws and principles 
that apply to individuals apply equally 
to communities and to nations. 

The individual is the unit of power and 
influence in the world of mankind. Social 
life is individual life written large. Na- 
tional life is individual life written larger. 
International life is individual life 
written still larger. The Golden Rule, 
truth, justice, fidelity, love, peace, good 
will, and service are just as indispensable 
in the conduct and affairs of nations as 
they are indispensable in the conduct and | 
affairs of individuals. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Churches and Ministers 


EK ARE IN HEARTY AGREEMENT with 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees and Mr. Malcolm C. 
Rees in their recent pronouncements at the Isles 
of Shoals on what churches expect of their min- 
isters. However, the question is more involved than 
would appear from the reports of these speeches. 
What, for instance, is the object of preaching? 
To comfort, to illuminate, to clarify. It is like- 
wise to shock people awake, to remind them of 
obligations and duties. 

The minister deals with facts—to which he gives 
a spiritual interpretation. But where shall he get 
his facts? From personal experience and from! 
reading. Here he is beset by difficulties. From a 
mass of data, which shall he choose? One contin- 
gent in his church holds that he ought to preach 
“pure religion’—a term which often means that 
he must confine himself to vague generalizations, 
or “stick to the Bible’, or “keep within his own 
sphere”. Another contingent demands that he be 
“up to date”. He must deal only with current social 
problems, comment on the latest news. 

Jesus was an effective preacher because he dealt 
with live issues. His parables were derived from 
the life and events of his time. He scarcely men- 
tions the prophets—except to refute them. Resting 
on “tradition”, threshing over dead issues makes 
preaching “safe”, but not effective. To preach on 
live issues is notoriously dangerous—as Channing 
and Parker discovered. 

We hear of two preachers who preached on the 
New England textile situation, “a great deal of 


which they did not understand”. Well, the minister | 


may talk of poetry before men who know more 
poetry than he, or science before scientific men, 
or economic problems in the presence of econo- 
mists. But where shall he go for sermon material? 
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Better stick to Isaiah and Hosea, Jesus and Pa 
Men are looking for comfort; they do not w 
to be disturbed. This will be safe—likewise futile, — 
Any real preaching will disturb someone, but that 
is at least one object of preaching. 
A prominent layman came to his minister atten 
a morning service and said, “I like that kind of 
sermon—it deals with modern problems without 
fear or hesitation.” If there were more laymen like 
that, there would be more real preaching. S. 


Business Leading Christianity 


HE DECREASE in income of the various — 
Christian churches that have published their 
reports for the first full year of the present depres-— 
sion, with the subsequent necessity of limiting their 
missionary activities is really surprisingly small, 
and is much less than might have been expected in 
such difficult circumstances as those that now 
prevail. 

The Unitarians suffered a very small decrease in 
income. The Presbyterians with barely two million 
members, can still afford millions of dollars for 
their home and foreign missions, in addition to 
maintaining thousands of churches on a sound 
financial basis. 

There are thus tremendous reserves of religious 
fervor that can be drawn upon when an appeal is 
made for a religious cause. But this flood of philan- 
thropy which can be opened when the souls, minds 
and even bodies of the weak and ignorant of this 
and other lands are concerned seems to be almost 
entirely confined to the salvation of the less civilized 
peoples of the world. It is strangely and mysteri- 
ously stopped when it is most required. It seems 
either unconcerned or faint-hearted when the salva- 
tion of civilization itself is at stake, when the 
civilized nations of the world evolve a League of 
Nations and strive to settle their differences in a_ 
judicial rather than a belligerent spirit, and thus © 
free themselves from that fearful anxiety which — 
leaves no place for peace and contentment. These — 
it fears to enter. It is encouraging that the inter- 
national bankers convened in Basle have pointed 
one way to an alleviation of national rivalries, a 
way that Christianity would advocate if it were 
strong and free. If the rest of the world of business 
would listen to the bankers, then, finally Chris- 
tianity might be persuaded to give its benediction 
to every means that will enable the civilized nations 
to live in harmony. H. 


This Modern Restlessness 


SWE HAVE SEEN this summer, tourists from 

nae state in the Union, cars loaded to the 
running-boards, scurrying hither and yon, we have 
wondered about this modern restlessness. There is 
no silence and no repose. 

“We have found the most beautiful spot in the 
mountains, or at the shore”, they declare; “we are 
going to spend the whole summer there.” A day or 
two spent in this “most beautiful spot’, and they 
are gone. After a few days of intimate acquaint- 
ance, the spot has lost its beauty and its 
desirability. 
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_ Restlessness seems to be on the increase. It is 
_ obvious that this type of mind never does much 
_ reading or thinking. It is always trying to escape 
_ from something. What? Itself. One man said, “I 
_ eannot bear to be alone. My thoughts are too 
| gloomy.” 

_ here was one thing true of our ancestors, they 
| were accustomed to living with themselves. Modern 
man cannot. He is disoriented, maladjusted. There 
is work here for the psychiatrist and the minister. 
With the exception of the Emmanuel Movement, 
we know of no church that is handling these prob- 
lems of maladjustment in any systematic and tech- 
nical way. Learning to deal with problems of mal- 
adjustment ought to be a part of every modern 
- minister’s training. It is safe to say that a minister 
| could render no greater service to his people than 
_ to bring restless souls, seeking escape from life 
| _ problems, to a state of peace and poise. S. 


Remember the Tree 


ONSERVATION OF FORESTS, of late, has 
received particular attention from Congress 
and state legislatures. Henceforth we may be as- 
sured that the magnificent woodlands of the Rocky 


served for our children. That which makes the 
_ splendor of scenery along the seashore, among 
- mountains, and through the lake districts of 
America are the trees striking in variety and degree 
' of development. They may be the pines, spruces, 
_ firs and cedars of the Rocky Mountains, or the 
_ birches, beeches, oaks and maples of the White 
Mountains. Whatever the species trees bring joy 
to the eye as well as conserve the moisture and 
make possible a protected, watered earth. 

What a fascinating study is a tree: the manner 
in which it grows; its life, from the few years of 
' the slender lodge-pole pine, to the thousands of 
years of the giant redwoods; its variety. On one 
knoll grows a grove of canoe-birches with bark 
smooth, clear white; on an adjacent one, oaks, 
rugged and gnarled of trunk, with great spread of 
branch, twig and leaf. Then there is the contrast 
of the cone-bearers: the spruces, hemlocks, pines, 
larches, balsam firs and cedars, which remain ever 
green through all seasons. These evergreens are 
persistent. They will take root beneath certain 
| hardwoods, and because they can endure shade and 
_ are long-lived, outlive poplars, maples and birches. 
_ Observe, now, a forest not penetrated by trails 
nor touched by an axe, deep, cool, formidable in 
_ its silence and solitude. Can any feature of nature 
_ excite similar reactions? The forest was feared by 
_the pioneers because out of it came wild animals 
and the savages; and to get lost in it was a terrible 
_ experience. But those days are past. It is a wise 
_ nation. that plans to save the remaining great 
_ forests. Such action means conserved water supply, 
prevention of erosion and control of floods. Also 
it means that beauty and inspiration by which we 
C. 
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Maintain Summer Churches 


ONVERTS TO UNITARIANISM from Catholi- 

cism who are more numerous than might be ex- 
pected, can never reconcile themselves to the closed 
door in summer of their adopted church. They 
may not themselves be regular even in their own 
attendance at church in winter, but they believe 
that the seasons make no difference in their need 
of common prayer. When all due allowance is made 
for the expense of the summer services in suburban 
churches, and for the small number of people, who, 
in any case, can attend, there is no excuse for the 
closing of the doors of any church that can offer 
the consolation and the inspiration that people 
desire and seek. The present summer has been filled 
with unusual anxiety, and the church has always 
been able to offer the strength of the eternal in 
times of drift and of change. It is founded on such 
authority. Liberals are evadually awakening to the 
power inherent in the church as an essential and a 
dominating force in the world. But it will never 
attain this until everyone who believes in its power, 
ministers and people alike, co-operates by attending 
faithfully such services as may now be given in 
summer, and thus proving both the need and the 
satisfaction of the continually open church. —_H. 


Tending the Bonfire 


OYS LOVE A BONFIRE. So do men, but for 

a different reason. Boys enjoy the spectacular 
sheet of flame, the hissing and crackling, the showers 
of sparks. The elders see a chance to dispose of un- 
sightly stumps, rotted logs, dead tree-tops and mis- 
cellaneous brush. So they have bonfires often, and 
in different places, according to the location of 
deadwood and trash. 

After bedtime has struck and the boys have gone 
home there is time for reflection. To keep the fuel 
burning it must be poked in from the edges to the 
pile of glowing embers in the center. When one 
wishes to wind up a bonfire’s affairs one scatters 
the burning sticks and rakes them apart. Their 
individual flames soon die down, the smoke spurts 
for a time, but before long each log is but a 
blackened relic and the elory of the ‘bonfire has 
departed. 

This is a parable. Religion if it is to be great 
must be social. It is when men and women are drawn. 
from their solitude into a society, a congregation, 
that the stored fires of each are released. From each 
issues a power, creative and unique, that was latent 
before, a power to feel and to inspire feeling, a 
new experience, a new susceptibility to the stimulus 
of the presence and sentiment of others. Happy is 
the church, whatever its creed or traditions, where 
all its members glow in one flame, and every new- 
comer adds to the enthusiasm of the fellowship. 

Sad is the church in which the members are still 
isolated even in the assembly, where pride keeps 
hearts apart, where human oneness is not realized. 

Somehow the minister must poke the isolationists 
into the heart of things. A bonfire scattered is done , 


- for. A church where there is fusion of personalities 


in fellowship is strong. K, 
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Literature 


Book Rooms 


One of the changes brought about by modern civilization has been 
the abolition, in the average house, of the library. To-day, the dweller in 
apartment house or bungalow has no place in his abode for a room set 
apart for books and reading. In the homes of the older generation such 
apartments were by no means uncommon. Then, houses were spacious 
enough to permit of the accumulation of literary treasures, which formed 
an important element in their furnishings. Vivid is the memory of one 
such room, a genuine library. In an old New England seaport stood a 
house, dignified, white-pillared. Within, out of the double parlors opened 
a room, three of its walls lined with books from floor to ceiling. Three 
long windows gave upon pleasant vistas of lawns and garden. A mahogany 
table held the center of the floor, flanked by two chairs, ancient, com- 
fortable. It was a room definitely set apart, less for the storage of books, 
than for reading and quiet thinking. The collection was a miscellaneous 
one, accuinulated by several generations: some eighteenth-century volumes 
of sermons and travels, many works, novels, histories, poems, both Eng- 
lish and American, by writers famous and unknown, including sets of 
standard authors, Scott, Dickens, Emerson, Thackeray, etc. There was an 
edition of Audubon’s Birds, illustrated with the familiar colored plates, 
and kindred treasures to reward the browsing idler. Doubtless, many of 
the older readers of Tum Curist1An Recister cherish memories of similar 
book rooms as among the blessed recollections of vanished youth. 


Newman 


Lire or CARDINAL NEWMAN. By Gaius 
Glenn Atkins. New York: Harper & Bros, $2.50. 


Newman was a soul of fine and sensitive 
fibre but not great. His Apologia, with its 
list of petty personal grievances, is not 
wholly admirable. He was introspective— 
the modern psychologist would call him 
“introverted”. He was concerned all his 
life with his own soul, a soul that went 
in conflict and found no peace. In the 
present study of Newman, a volume in 
the Creative Life Series, Dr. Atkins says 
of him: “He was the native-born citizen 
of a corporate spiritual order validated 
by an authority which he spent half his 
life seeking. And when he found it he 
wore its hat, its robes and its honors with 
a quenchless nostalgia for something 
which still escaped him.’ Dr. Atkins 
speaks of his “querulousness’’. 

We should expect pathological traits 
in a man who, as a boy of fifteen, had de- 
voted himself to lifelong celibacy! The 
man who could write such a sentence as 
this into a sermon: 


“So many are the secondary reasons 
which can be assigned for and against 
every measure and every principle, so 
urgent are the solicitations of interest or 
passion, when the mind is once relaxed or 
excited, so difficult then to compare and 
ascertain the relative importance of con- 
flicting considerations, that the most sin- 
cere and zealous of ordinary Christians 
will, to their surprise, confess to them- 
selves that they have lost their way 
in the wilderness, which they could 
accurately measure out before descend- 
ing into it, and have missed the track 
which lay like a clear thread across the 
hills, when seen in the horizon” 


is commended to young writers for his 


A, Rey Hs 


lucid and beautiful prose style! Such 
awkward and pretentious prose could 
scarcely get into print to-day. One wonders 
what impression such a sentence could 
have made upon Newman’s hearers when 
read in his characteristically rapid utter- 
ance from the pulpit of St. Mary’s. New- 
man wrote a vast deal of execrable poetry, 
as 


“Hli’s feebleness, Saul’s black wrath, 
May aid Ahithophel’s spite; 
And prayers from Gerizim and curses from 
Gath, 
Our weakness shall be Heaven’s might.” 


Newman could not hold his friends. How 
should so egocentric a soul as his? 

The truth is, Newman was not of this 
world. His strength lay in his mysticism, 
his otherworldliness. He will be remem- 
bered by his simple and pathetic “Lead, 
Kindly Light”, his mystically beautiful 
“Dream of Gerontius’, when the Tracts 
for the Times, his Oxford Sermons, and 
even his Apologia are forgotten. 

James Russell Lowell, in a passage 
quoted by Dr. Atkins from Lowell’s 
Letters, has well summed up that life: 

“Your latest sensation is Newman’s 
death, a beautiful old man as I remember 
him, but surely a futile life if ever there 
was one, trying to make a past unreality 
supply the place of a present one that was 
becoming past, and forgetting that God 
is always ‘I am’ and never ‘I was’.” 

Dr. Atkins discusses the political and 
religious background of the times and 
deals adequately with the Oxford Move- 
ment. He touches upon the lives of Keble, 
Pusey, Hurrell, Froude (he does not men- 
tion Newman’s break with Froude), and 
Charles Kingsley, who, as the protagonist 
of Protestantism was not sympathetic to 
Newman. Dr. Atkins writes more sympa- 
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thetically of Newman than the present 
review would indicate. His own style is 
clear, terse, and readable. He has the 
quaint and delightful habit of qualifying 
himself in parentheses and footnotes. An — 
eminently fair, sympathetic, and worth- 
while study of Newman. W. 8.8. 


Thomas and Jane 


THE Two CarRLyLes. By Osbert Burdett. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00. 

In the university of literature, Osbert 
Burdett deserves to occupy the chair of 
human relations. A unique gift for analyz- 
ing the ties binding personalities together 
is his. Not long ago, he wrote a book on 
Robert and Elizabeth Browning, which 
was about the best of its kind, a masterly 
dissection of the varied elements which 
went to the making of one of the most 
famous romances in literary biography; 
considering each of the poets, not as a 
separate individual, but in his, or her, re- 
lation to the other. Now he has done the 
same thing, and equally well. His latest 
volume is a careful, sympathetic, and dis- 
criminating examination of the joint lives 
of Thomas and Jane Welsh Carlyle. The 
task was not an easy one; but he has 
acquitted himself in a manner which can- 
not fail to arouse sincere admiration. 
About the dour Scotch prophet and his 
talented wife a whole library of books has 
been written. From the day that Froude 
ventured into the field with his biography, 
the marriage of this ill-assorted couple 
has been a storm center of criticism, in 
which strong feeling has generally been 
more conspicuous than an impartial desire 
to uncover the exact truth. Solely from the 
latter motive Mr. Burdett has undertaken 
to examine the documents in evidence, and 
arrive at something like a just conclusion 
as to who these people were, what the 
dominant elements were in the characters 
of husband and wife, what gifts, motives, 
weaknesses, aspirations went into the 
making of their life together, for weal and 
woe. The result is a picture of the famous 
household in Cheyne Row which has the 
appearance of accuracy. It is both con- 
vincing and deeply moving. Now, at last, 
we have what seems to come close to the 
truth concerning auld Tammas and his 
Jeannie. It was a strange marriage of two — 
utterly different personalities, in their 
background, education, and-~ personal 
traits, which had in it all the possibil- | 
ities of tragedy. That it did not come to 
complete shipwreck, but resulted, along 
with much suffering, in no little happi- 
ness, is in itself a tribute to the patience 
of both parties, and the sincere love which 
bound them together. Mr. Burdett thinks 
that the trouble with Mrs. Carlyle was 
that she was a gentlewoman, brilliant, 
eager, ambitious, who became a nervous 
invalid, partly because she married a 
peasant, but more because she was child- 
less. If she had had children, her story 
might have been very different. As for 
Carlyle, he was highly gifted, a great 
genius, but a lifelong dyspeptic, and he 
was never able to free himself from the 
limitations imposed by his early environ- 
ment. Hence, though loving each other 
passionately, between the two friction was 
inevitable. In both husband and wife were 
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the sourees of their own unrest from 
which affection could not save them. 
Rather did it serve to intensify the diffi- 
culties of their relationship, though, at 
the same time, their mutual devotion 
brought its measure of happiness. 

This thesis is skilfully wrought out. As 
in the case of the Brownings, much evi- 
dence is drawn from the letters exchanged 
by the two. The various writings of 
Carlyle are also carefully investigated for 
the light they are able to throw upon the 
perplexing problem, the critical estimates 
resulting being among the best things in 
this most interesting work. So well is the 
whole thing done that no future student of 
Carlyle, whether as man or writer, can 
afford not to give it his careful considera- 
tion. A, R. H. 


Modernism by a Catholic 


OLp Errors AND New Lapses. By Fulton J. 
Sheen. New York: The Century Co. $2.00. 

A keen and lively satirical attack upon 
modernism. The author is often clever, 
but by the man of modern mind he will 
scarcely be found convincing. Modernism, 
he says, is not broad-minded, but weak- 
minded. It is shallow, sentimental and 
compromising. Modernism. does not dis- 
cipline men to submit to standards of 
eternal right; but alters the standard to 
suit the lives of modern people. It is thus 
a pandering to human weakness and vice. 
Modernism is described as neo-paganism 
and the author sees only one force to 
challenge it in the world of the future— 
the Roman Catholic Church. He treats 
Protestantism as negligible. The author 
deplores the lack of serious thinking in 
the modern world. He says the Church 
' suffers from lack of worthy intellectual 
opponents. One can scarcely refrain from 
remarking that when the Church was 
all-powerful it did not so much try to 
answer such opponents as to silence them. 
The author hardly lives up to his own 
standard for he constantly quotes the 
dogmas of the Church and the words of 
Seripture as arguments against modern- 
ism. This also illustrates his failure to 
understand modernism, which has utterly 
discredited dogma and Scripture as au- 
thority. The reading of this book will be 
convincing evidence of the gulf which 
separates the Roman Catholic Ohurch 
from the mind of the modern world. 

F, J.G. 


Rather Superficial 


Tue Heart’s Trup Home. By Francis M. 
Wetherill. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

This volume includes an appreciation 
of religious beliefs by the rector of the 
Church of St. John the Baptist, in Phila- 
delphia. Twenty-one chapters, some only 
two or three pages long, give sketches of 
the historic religions and of modern reli- 
- gious movements to-day. The motive is 
to deepen the appreciation of religions 
other than our own. It must be said, how- 
_ ever, that these sketches are superficial. 
_ Although Dr. Wetherill has done a service 
in presenting this material in such com- 
7 t form, the book can hardly be con- 
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such a large subject. It is interesting to 
note that in the half-page devoted to Uni- 
tarians, it is said “their distinctive tenet 
of belief, or rather disbelief, is denial of 
the Trinity”. There are other instances 
in which the author does not get at the 
gist of the message, in the type of religion 
considered. H.R, Be 


Cowpunchers 
Sun Up. Tales of the Cow Camps, By Will 


James. New York: Oharles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 


Those who love the great open spaces 
will rejoice in the assurance by Will 
James, bronco rider from the tender age 
of two years, that “the open West still 
holds a third of the U. S. A.” This collec- 
tion of sixteen stories, narrated in cow- 
boy English and spelling, and redolent of 
the cow camps, pictures the life of the 
cowboy of to-day, breaking wild horses, 
rounding up steers, riding in rodeos, and 
even substituting in the movies. The love 
for horses displayed by Mr. James and his 
appreciation of qualities of courage, 
honesty and endurance, make it a good 
book to hand to the small boy who asks 
“Well, what can I play that’s as much 
fun as playing war?’ The author’s own 
virile sketches, which plentifully illustrate 
the book, make it worthy to be owned by 
the lover of horses. While we regret the 
accidents which brought it to pass that 
Will James rides no more, 'we rejoice with 
him that he finds compensation in draw- 
ing and writing of these “pals” of his. 

G. E. M.-0O. 


Jeremiah 
STUDIES IN THE PROPHECY OF JEREMIAH. 


By G. Campbell Morgan. New York: Fleming 
H, Revell Co. $2.50. 


A series of “Meditations” on passages 
selected from the book of the prophet who 
stands in rank next to the prophet Isaiah, 
and who spoke to his generation with a 
boldness and penetration that make him a 
pattern of moral courage worthy to be 
classed with that of Socrates, and with 
such grasp of principle as to lift him out 
of the twenty-five hundred years into our 
own generation. The reader will do well 
to overlook the author’s orthodox expres- 
sions, and point of view, and follow his 
expository method with appreciation of his 
insights. He gets at the heart of the 
prophet’s meaning, and makes it live with 
present-day applications. God is extremely 
personal, and everything he was said to 
do is all right with Dr. Morgan; but 
familiarity does not produce contempt in 
our minds, since so much is apt and con- 
vincing. There is no mincing matters. 
There are quotable sentences after a Uni- 
tarian’s heart on every page; and 
preachers who have abandoned texts will 
find Dr. Morgan’s use of them alluring. He 
makes Jeremiah speak to us. “The essen- 
tial value and proof of religion is that 
of its effect on conduct toward God and 
conduct toward men.” “National sins fall 
back, as to responsibility. upon individ- 
uals.” “God is not playing with humanity. 
He means something.” “The history of our 
own land is as truly full of God as the 
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history of Judah or of Israel.” “Faith in- 
volves the element of risk, of venture; 
but faith in God asks its questions of 
God.” There are many such sentences. And 
one story must be quoted, about the mother 
and child in a railway accident. The 
mother was dead. The child was living 
and smiled as they drew her out. She held 
a bag of sweets, and cried when they took 
the candy away. “The child cried when it 
lost its sweets, but did not at all under- 
stand that its mother was dead.” The last 
chapter is about Jeremiah in the ‘New 
Testament. “The book of Jeremiah is 
characterized in some ways by an appall- 
ing gloom. ... On the other hand, as we 
stand by the side of this prophet of God, 
the onward look is never hopeless. Here 
God is ever seen ‘keeping watch above 
His own’.” J. W. D. 


Fundamentals 


ESSHNTIALS. By P. Oarnegie Simpson, D.D, 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.50. 

Lovers of essays ‘will find wholesome 
delight in Dr. Simpson’s Essentials. There 
is no system of philosophy, few flashes of 
scintillating wit, no passages of studied 
profundity in this little volume. The au- 
thor, a college professor and the son of 
a minister, early in the book, states his 
aim to be the setting- forth of the real 
essentials of living. The essentials are 
few and all are in the reach of most 
human beings. They include work, love, 
moral purpose, sufficient life experiences 
to give one the sense of real values, a be- 
lief in God and a touch of mysticism. In 
style the book is simple in language, pleas- 
ing to read and withal cheerful and clean 
in tone. Sometimes there is a suspicion 
of sermonizing in the manner in which 
the appeals are made. The author is suc- 
cessful in showing that life is not a fixed 
object; it is a movement, a history, a 
development,—Life is living. @. Le! 0, 


Lives of Force 

Mean or Convicrion. By Henry Bradford 
Washburn, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.50. 

Dean Washburn of the Episcopal The- 
ological School, Cambridge, Mass., gave 
the John Bohlen lectures for 1931 at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia. 
They are printed in this book with an 
autobiographiec foreword. The lectures are 
six biographical sketches: Athanasius, 
Benedict of Nursia, Hildebrand, Francis 
of Assisi, Ignatius Loyola and Pius the 
Ninth. The autobiographie foreword is 
not the least interesting part of the 
volume. These studies are scholarly; they 
are also dramatic and sure to arrest the 
interest of the reader. One learns a vast 
amount of church history. The life of the 
past is relived when men of conviction 
imposed their views or moulded the in- 
stitutions and doctrines of Christianity by 
the power, example or authority of their 
lives. Perhaps the most impressive chapter, 
because the subject is least often treated, 
is that which portrays Pope Pius, who 
secured the declaration of Papal Infalli- 
bility at the Vatican Council of 1870. 

F. B.S, 
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Icelandic Conference of Liberal Churches 


Holds Successful Meeting in Winnipeg 


Delegates vote to help societies hard hit by depression—Foresee bright, 
future for organization and Unitarian movement 


ESPITE several disadvantageous cir- 

cumstances, the annual meetings of 
the Icelandic Conference of Liberal 
Churches in Winnipeg, Man., Canada, 
were successful beyond expectation, and 
were concluded satisfactorily in every 
respect. 

Regrets were voiced at the enforced 
absence from the meetings of two men 
who have been influential in carrying the 
work of the conference forward, and who 
have always shown an intense interest in 
its activities. These were Rey. Fridrik Frid- 
riksson and Rey. Albert E. Kristjansson, 
both of whom are at present in charge of 
Icelandic churches on the Pacific Coast, 
the former at Blaine and the latter in 
Seattle, Wash. They are unable to con- 
tinue their active work in the conference 
because of the great distance that sepa- 
rates them from the main Icelandic settle- 
ments in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and 
are much missed by those who are at 
present carrying on that work. 

Besides the absence of these two valu- 
able members, the conference seemed due 
to suffer a further dampening of its spirits 
by the vivid consciousness of every dele- 
gate of the financial difficulties being ex- 
perienced in practically every Icelandic 
settlement in western Canada, particularly 
in Saskatchewan, where some of our best 
churches ‘are to be found. There, the 
farmers, who are almost entirely de- 
pendent on their wheat crop for their 
livelihood, have not only received little 
for their wheat, but have suffered from 
drought and other misfortunes, all of 
which makes it impossible for them to 
give much financial assistance to their 
churches. 

Rey. Fridrik Fridriksson was in charge 
of the churches in Saskatchewan until 
last summer, when he was called to the 
church in Blaine. Since that time there 
has been no settled minister in that dis- 
trict, but the other Icelandic ministers, 
all of whom are in Manitoba, have from 
time to time visited the Saskatchewan 
districts to conduct services and to serve 
the people there in other respects. 

In spite of its difficulties, however, the 
conference carried on its meetings suc- 
cessfully, and to the full satisfaction of 
every delegate. 

Apart from the regular routine, the 
meetings were devoted mainly to settling 
two questions, that of providing ministers 
in the place of those who had left, and 
that of raising funds for churches in 
straits. 

The readiness with which the delegates 
agreed to extend a helping hand where 
the need was greatest, was particularly 
gratifying. It was decided to set aside 
all money that should be secured during 
the year for the purpose of strengthening 
certain churches by providing the services 
of a minister, the greater part of the 
expense to be assumed by the conference. 
Final settlement of these matters will not 


be made until the officers of the confer- 
ence have interviewed representatives of 
the various churches concerned and con- 
ferred with Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in charge of 
Icelandic churches. 

Two lectures were delivered at the meet- 
ings, which were held June 27-29. Rey. 
Ragnar E. Kvaran, field secretary of Ice- 
landic churches and president of the con- 
ference, spoke on “Gagnryni 4 Kirkju 
Vorri’ (“Constructive Criticism of Our 
Church’). This lecture has appeared in 
the Icelandic publication, Heimskringla. 
It has attracted much attention and has 
been the subject of discussion among Ice- 
landers generally. The other lecture was 
delivered by Rey. Benjamin Kristjansson, 
vice-president of the conference, and min- 
ister of the Federated Church in Winni- 
peg. He spoke on “Humanism”, and was 
highly praised for his scholarly presenta- 
tion of the subject and for his keen in- 
sight into, and understanding of, the 
differences that exist among the various 
exponents of humanism. On Sunday, June 
28, Rey. Gudmundur Arnason conducted a 
service in the Federated Church, and spoke 
from the text, “What is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul?” This sermon also was pub- 
lished in Heimskringla. 

During the conference, an unusual heat 
wave passed over western Canada, raising 
the temperature in many places to over a 
hundred degrees. But in spite of the heat, 
the delegates and many others were un- 
sparing of themselves in making the meet- 
ings a suecess. At the close of the confer- 
ence the Women’s Alliance of the Fed- 
erated Church sponsored an outing and 
sight-seeing tour. After an inspection of 
the Manitoba Agricultural College several 
miles out of the city, a picnic luncheon 
was served in Assiniboine Park. Over 
one hundred people took advantage of 
this opportunity of gaining temporary re- 
lief from the excessive heat. All reported 
a most enjoyable time and expressed deep 
appreciation of the efforts of the Alliance. 

The delegates left the meetings fully 
convinced that, much as the conference 
had already succeeded in doing for the 
various churches, since its organization in 
June, 1923, it was still on the threshold 
of a much greater work and of a wider 
influence. They left, each for his own 
home, convinced of a bright future for the 
conference and for the churches of which 
it is the central organization. 

At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: President, Rey. 
Ragnar E. Kvaran; vice-president, Rev. 
Benjamin KristjAnsson; secretary, Rey. 
Gudmundur Arnason; assistant secretary, 
Rev. Philip M. Pétursson; treasurer, Pall 
S. Pallson; assistant treasurer, Dr. 8. E. 
Bjérnsson; supervisor of religious educa- 
tion, S. B. Steffnsson. 
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Personals 


Rey. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, who 
had planned with Mrs. Bragg to make an 
extended survey of conditions in Russia 
during the summer, was obliged to leave 
Russia July 15 because of a serious ill- 
ness resulting, according to Fellowship, the 
calendar of the Evanston (Ill.) Unitarian 
church, “from the sort of food the Bol- 
sheviks served up to him”, 


Miss Jane Addams of Chicago, Tll., has 
received the M. Carey Thomas prize of 
$5,000, awarded at intervals by Bryn 
Mawr College to an American woman in 
recognition of eminent achievement. 


Roland W. Boyden, a member of the 
Unitarian church of Beverly, Mass., has 
been appointed, by agreement of the 
countries which engaged in the World 
War, president of the reparations arbitral 
tribunal. 


Fayette Smith, Jr., the two-year-old son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fayette Smith of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., was christened August 9 by Rey. 
Joseph ©. Allen in the Unitarian church 
of Rowe, Mass., where the boy’s great- 
great-great-grandfather, Preserved Smith, 
was the first minister. Frederic E. Smith, 
who gave the stone church to the Rowe 
parish, was his great-great-uncle, and 
Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith, famous Uni- 
tarian writer of children’s stories who 
died last winter, was his great-grand- 
mother, 


Dr. Robert S. Loring of Milwaukee, 
Wis., returned to the United States the 
first of this month after spending four 
weeks in Russia. 


Rey. Philip Mercer of Alton, Ill., spent 
part of his summer vacation with Rey. 
John Flint of Underwood, Minn. He ad- 
dressed the Underwood Alliance, speak-, 
ing on “World Peace as I See It’, and the 
Underwood young people’s society. 


Rev. John Henry Mueller of Castine, 
Maine, has bought and renovated a fine 
old farmhouse, a former tavern, on the 
main highway at North Castine. Mr. 
Mueller did the carpentry, plastering and 
painting work himself and made a special 
die for fabricating molding to rerew the 
obsolete molding. The house possesses 
many points of historical interest. 


Rey. George S. Cooke arrived in New 
York City Friday, August 14, on the 
S. 8. Eastern Prince from Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. Mr. Cooke went down in June to 
spend several weeks with a sister. The 
day before he left Brazil, he delivered a 
lecture in Portuguese on Unitarianism at 
the Institute of History and Geography of 
San Paulo. He was introduced by Mr. 
Manuel de Arruda Camargo, of the De 
partment of the Interior of San Paulo, 
and one of the foreign correspondents of 
the American Unitarian Association. Mr. 
Cooke's address was reported extensively 
in Brazilian papers. It was translated into— 
the Arabic and appeared in the Arabic 
papers of San Paulo. 
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Unitarian Church of Charleston, S.C. 


Feature story in News and Courier tells history of famous old building 
on Archdale Street, known to all Harvard 
men for writing of “Fair Harvard” 


HE Unitarian Church of Charleston, 

S.0., was the subject of an article in 
the July 20 issue of The Charleston News 
and Cowrier, in the feature column “Do 
You Know Your Charleston?” Relating 
to one of the most historic Unitariau 
churches, the article should be of inter- 
est to Unitarians as well as to Charles- 
tonians. 

“The window of the old Unitarian 
church in Archdale Street”, the account 
began, “stands out as one of the finest 
examples of stained glass in Charleston.” 
Across the upper panel are shown the four 
apostles, Matthew, Mark, Luke and John; 
in the lower panél Aaron and Moses 
stand on either side of the Ark of the 
Covenant. 

The famous fan vaulting of the interior, 
the work of the architectural firm of 
Jones and Lee in pre-Civil War days, a 
copy of the vaulting in the tower of 
Henry VII in Westminster Abbey, was 
next noted. 

One member of the firm, Francis D. 
Lee, was a captain of engineers during the 
Confederate war and is famed for having 
designed the spar torpedo, the Torch. This 
was one of the torpedo boats which prac- 
ticed submarine warfare for the first time 
in history from Charleston harbor. After 
the war, Captain Lee went to St. Louis 
in 1868 where he conducted a highly suc- 
cessful practice. He was one of the first 
architects in America to design tall build- 
ings, and his name still is outstanding 
for the work he accomplished. 

A history of the church followed. 

In 1772 the Circular Congregational 
Church on Meeting Street—the mother 
church of the Unitarian, Huguenot and 
Seotch Presbyterian churches of Charles- 
ton—had grown to such proportions that 
it seemed desirable to have another church 
of the Congregational order. It was de- 
cided to build a church on Archdale 
Street—the present Unitarian church—and 
to have two buildings, two congregations 
and two ministers, but one corporation. 
Just about the time the church was ready 
for dedication the British captured 
Charleston. The pews and pulpit were 
taken out and hid from the British, who 
used the churchyard as a barracks and 
the church as a horse stable. 

In 1815 the senior pastor of the two 
congregations became sick and a young 
minister, Rev. Anthony Forester, was en- 
gaged as a supply minister. The pastor's 
illness proved to be quite serious and pro- 
tracted. When he died in 1817 the congre- 
gation proceeded to advance the junior 
pastor and elect Mr. Forester to the posi- 
tion of junior pastor. He declined, how- 
ever, stating that he had married into a 
Unitarian family—his wife was a relative 
of Joseph Priestley—and that he had been 
studying Unitarianism with a view to 
combatting it and had become a convert. 
A number of influential members declared 
that they too had become Unitarian in 
their convictions. A meeting of the two 


congregations was called to consider the 
matter and it was discovered that the 
Unitarians were in the majority. It was 
then decided to dissolve the relationship 
which had existed between the two con- 
gregations from 1772 to 1817 and that 
the orthodox minority should take the 
old church on Meeting Street and the 
Unitarian majority should take the church 
on Archdale Street and assume $10,000 of 
the debt of the corporation. The two con- 
gregations from then on went separate 
ways. Mr. Forester became the pastor of 
the Unitarians. (So far as is known the 
two congregations have never united from 
1817 until last Fall when a joint Thanks- 
giving service was held.) 

After serving two years as minister of 
the Unitarian church, Mr. Forester died. 
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Rey. Samuel Gilman, then an instructor 
at Harvard, was elected to take Mr. 
Forester’s place. Mr. Gilman was minister 
from 1819 to 1858. In 1886 he wrote Har- 
vard’s college song, “Fair Harvard”. In 
his honor the Harvard men of America 
have fitted out the tower room of the 
church as a memorial to Dr. Gilman. 

In 1852 the old colonial meeting-house 
was changed into the present English 
Gothic church. For sentimental reasons 
the walls of the old church were not torn 
down and were used as the walls of the 
new church. 

In the vestibule of the church is a table 
to the memory of Rey. William Tennent, 
who was minister in the days of the joint 
relationship with the Circular church and 
who was largely responsible for the dis- 
establishment of the church of England 
in South Carolina. 

Reverend Edward Everett Hale was 
once a supply minister of the church when 
Dr. Gilman was called to New England 
for a protracted stay. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH WINDOW, CHARLESTON, S.C. 
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MUTUAL TOLERANCE 
is a NECESSITY for 
ALL TIMES and 
ALL RACES. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


First Christening at Star Island 


The first christening at Star Island took 
place, August 9 when Eleanor Virginia 
Rees, the seven-months-old daughter of 
Malcolm C. Rees, administrative vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, and Mrs, Rees, was christened 
by Rey. Lyman Y. Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Rees, who was 
Eleanor Dodson, the daughter of Dr. 
George R. Dodson of the Church of the 
Unity, St. Louis, Mo., met at Star Island 
in 1923. 


“A Prayer” 


The following vigorous poem is the 
testament of Mrs. Zenanna H. Curtis, a 
member of the Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles, Calif., who celebrated her eighty- 
seventh birthday in June: 


Formless Presence, from whom all things 
come, 
Receive Thou 
done. 
This mortal casement, weary with age, 
Leaves in “Life’s Book” one full written 


this Self: my work’s all 


page. 

The story there told is of smiles and of 
tears ; 

A record of changes through many long 
years, 

That those, my footsteps shall follow, 
may read, 


Hearken to counsel, ponder and heed. 

Out of the unknown I came with a 
mission 

Clothed in garments of love, duty, health 
for fruition. 

The sunshine of youth, with its shadows, 
traced me a path 


Full to the limit, of pleasure and of 
wrath. 

From the cup of knowledge I eagerly 
quaffed, 

Drank deeply, turned it bottom up, and 
laughed. 


Harsh is the school of experience! Fools 
learn in no other; 

Large is the class with many a brother. 

Blithely I steered into uncharted seas, 

Face to the front and back to the breeze. 

Rich regions found I, with treasures un- 
told 

Free from the ruck and the muck of 
humanity’s mould. 

In the vast isles of Nature there’s naught 
to redeem, 

All is beautiful, sweet, pure, clean. 

Nor is there need of “The Story of Mercy” 
to tell, 

Just look through nature to nature’s 
God, and all's well. 

Amen! 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


“CHAPTER 
PROGRAM 
MAKING” 


A 24-page pamphlet designed to help 
League chapters plan their study and 
discussion meetings, which is also 
available for any group seeking sugges- 
tions for programs built around 
religious and social questions. Send 
for a copy to the 


UNITARIAN 


SIXTEEN Beacon STREET, Boston, 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Mass. 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Horack WESTWooD, D.D., President elect. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sges- 
sions. Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition 
and lodging; generous scholarships for superior 
work; opportunities for self-support. 


Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address Acting President. 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, PH.D. S\'T.D. 


THE ciristian SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by 
modern science on the experienced wisdom 
gained through more than eighty years of 
child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDIOOTTP.SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

OLERE, Rev. OHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL C, CABOT. 

DirecTorS : Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary 
BE, Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, 
M.D., Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Mrs. BH. Merrick Dodd, Jr., 
Richard §S. Bustis, M.D., Mrs. John Hoar, 
Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. Perkins, 
2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Stor- 
row, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GmunperaL Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Ganada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians, 7 ss , 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Prac- 
tical courses in administration. Special courses 
arranged for Church School teachers. 


Rev. LYMAN V. RuTLepap, President. 
For particulars address 
DeAN Dororuy Dyar, A.B., B.D., 


83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 
53rd year opens September 15th. Register now. 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 
Junior School—Grades 5-8. Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Sandwich (Mass.) Vacation School Helps 
Solve Summer Child Problem for Mothers 


Nearly one hundred boys and girls attend second session of community 
educational work conducted under auspices of Federated Church 


HE Federated Church (Unitarian, Con- 

gregational, Methodist) of Sandwich, 
Mass., in conjunction with a neighboring 
church, completed July 81 a second season 
of community vacation educational work, 
suited to the summer season and adapted 
to conditions in rural areas. 

Hyery school morning in July a regu- 
larly equipped school bus conveyed a 
group of about thirty-five boys and girls 
from Sandwich to Sagamore, the next 
village,. where with sixty others they 
spent the morning in worship, conversa- 
tion with their teachers, note-book work, 
handicrafts and directed play. 

The school, organized in three divisions, 
for the pre-school, the primary and the 
junior ages, had an unusually well-sus- 
tained attendance. 

Dramatization was featured in the pri- 
mary division, the children making their 
own dramatic versions of the story of the 
youthful David and of other familiar tales. 
When two equally good characters for the 
role of giant offered themselves, it was 
decided to present Jack and the Beanstalk 
with two giants instead of one! The ven- 
ture proved successful. 

The junior division, unusually large, 
conducted its own daily worship program. 
The children were familiarized with 
heroic achievements in the fields of science 
and art, good use being made of Miss 


Hilda Niebuhr’s recent book, “Greatness 
Passing By”. The junior play, “America 
for Americans”, given at a closing dem- 
onstration for parents and friends in a 
nearby high school auditorium, illustrat- 
ing race appreciation, was enthusiasti- 
cally received, as was also the dramatic 
rendering of Katherine Lee Bates’s poem, 
“America the Beautiful’. The children 
had also spent several periods in learn- 
ing to appreciate and render properly sey- 
eral of the well-known Negro spirituals 
The staff consisted of seven trained 
teachers and two helpers, working under 
the direction of Rey. John M. Trout, min- 
ister of the Federated Church. Miss 
Martha H. Burke of Melrose Highlands, 
Mass., a teacher of Unitarian background, 
trained in the Faelton School of Music, 
Boston, a graduate of Miss Leslie’s Kin- 
dergarten Training School, Cambridge, 
was the teacher of the pre-school division. 
The school was financed almost entirely 
by local contributions. Offerings from a 
series of joint vesper services, at which 
George W. Coleman, of the Ford Halli 
Forum, Boston, Rev. George H. Badger 
of Orlando, Fla., Rey. Laurence Hayward 
of Newburyport, Mass., were among the 
preachers, were added to other contribu- 
tions, totaling nearly five hundred dollars 
for the four weeks’ session of the school. 


Arlington Street Church 


Undergees cleaning that will restore surface to original condition of 1861 


Visitors to the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., on week-days will find, in- 
stead of the subdued hush of the sanc- 
tuary, the hissing of steam. The entire 
structure on the exterior is being cleaned. 
From ‘weather-vane to foundation-stones 
men are busily engaged in directing cold 
steam at one hundred and fifty pounds 
pressure at the accumulation of smoke and 
grime of seventy years. Parishioners on 
their return to Boston after the summer’s 
rest at shore or mountain will be greeted 
with a building very much of the appear- 
ance parishioners of 1861 found. It is re- 
freshing to see on this prominent corner 
of Boston the fine old structure in its 
original color of new quarried brown 
sandstone. 

Artisans have also been repairing the 
ravages of the wind, sleet, and rain 
of nearly a century. Wherever the ele- 
ments have caused the sandstone to chip or 
crack these workmen restore the surface 
to its original condition. They will also 
waterproof the steeple so that disintegra- 
tion of the sandstone will be prevented in 
years to come thus protecting the public 
from the danger of falling stone. 

When the work is completed the his- 
torie church, with its steeple modeled 
after that of St. Martin’s-in-the-Field in 


H London, will appear as it did when the 


building committee turned it over to the 
parish in 1861. It is hoped that with its 
restored exterior many people will be in- 
vited by its freshness to come within its 
doors and worship. The church is open 
every Sunday morning and week-days 
from nine till four. Kk. C. W. 


Fellowship for Social Justice 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice is organizing a committee to 
gather information concerning state wards. 
It is now a practice of certain institutions 
that have minors in their care to place 
them on farms and in rural communities 
without adequate supervision. The com- 
mittee will report at a special meeting to 
be held in Boston, Mass., in November. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


ORIGINAL ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Special Rates for Church Societies, Address 


Alice E. Cate, I] Oak St., Belmont, Mass. 
Telephone: BELmont 2125 
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That 
FRIEND 


of yours — 


Perhaps you know of someone who 
might be interested in learning more 
about our liberal faith—or someone 
whose religious views are undergo- 


ing a change. 


Why not send their name and ad- 
dress to us and we Will mail them 
of THE 


several sample 


REGISTER. 


copies 


There will be no charge and no obli- 
gation. You may be doing them a 
high religious service by opening the 
way to a new and broader outlook 


for them. 


Such incidents as these have often 
been the means of introducing lib- 
eral religion to some of its most ap- 


preciative adherents. 


If we can be of service in this please 


let us know. 


POeCHUR IS Tl Ags 


REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston - - Massachusetts 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 

sixty-five years of age or over who have 

had at least twenty years of active service 
in our churches. 


You’ve got to hand it to Mr. Gandhi. 
He is one male who dresses sensibly in 
hot weather.—Duluth News-Tribune. 


An explosion occurred in a warehouse 
last week. The severity of the explosion 
is proyed by the fact that it awakened the 
night watchman.—The Hwmorist. 


President—James P. Parmenter 


Vice-presidents—Henry M. Williams 
Rey. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Secretary—Rey. Harold G. Arnold 
Send contributions to the new 
Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


“How did your father know we went 
out in the car yesterday?’ “Quite simple: 
Remember that stout gentleman we ran 
into? That was my father.”—dAnswers. 


An auto skidded and crashed through 
the door of the post office of an Indiana 
town. That is one way to attract the stamp 
elerk’s attention.—Life. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON : 


BP following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 


A writer says that only those who 
have suffered can write modern fiction. 
If so, anyone who has read modern fiction 
should be able to write it. 

—Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 


While the cost of living has been re- 
duced, explains the Portland Hapress, we 
still experience the difficulty of getting a 
living, to which the Detroit Free Press 
adds, “Yes, a dollar will buy more than 
it would five years ago, but, dollars were 
common then.” 


This counsel, offered business men by 
the Atchison Globe, may make its contri- 
the depression : 


CG 


bution toward easing f e 
Don’t, in the presence of prospective with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


customers, talk about your perfect chil- 
dren, hard times, nor prohibition. We won- 
der why the Globe did not add, politics 
and religion. 
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The teacher at an elementary school PUM ME 
: ac ‘ “ ps Peet - 


noticed during the Scripture lesson that a 


small boy at the bottom of the class 
seemed to be finding the questions too 


difficult. “Now, Jimmy”, she said, “I’ll give 
you an easy question: What do you know 
about the Ark?” “Please, miss’, answered 
Jimmy, after a moment’s thought, “it’s 
what the ’erald angles sing’. 

London Tit-Bits. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Dis- 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


In a South Side school the class in litera- 
ture was very much interested in the poem 
“The Village Blacksmith”. In the midst of 


the discussion the teacher asked: ‘‘Why 
. : W. | ani 
does the blacksmith have such large | , ee hae Margene gy or tee 


Southwest. Small salary and quiet home. For 
details apply C-170, care of Tum CHRISTIAN 
RQHGISTHR. 


muscles? My arm isn’t like that.” After a 
pause, one of the girls replied: “He does 
his work with his arm, while you do yours 
with your mouth.’—Jndianapolis News. 


CHURCH ORGANIST and CHOIR LEADER de- 
sires position. Six years’ experience. Will go 
anywhere. Write for references. THH CHRISTIAN 


The Literary Digest speaking of the il- ReaheereR, Cae 


lusion of authors, and the manner in 
which those illusions vanish, mentions the 
following instance: ‘Few authors can re- 
sist the temptation of stopping’ by and 
seeing how the opus is doing. There was 
one fellow, a writer of many successful 
romantic novels, whose conceit took an 
awful wallop when he picked up a copy 
of his book and asked the clerk the price. 
‘Two dollars’, said the clerk. The author, 
in a gay mood and while the clerk was 
away, scribbled his name on the fly-leaf. 
When the clerk returned he held up the 
book and said, ‘How much is this copy?’ 
The clerk glanced at it and said, ‘Oh, 
that’s spoiled. You can have it for seventy- 
five cents.’” 


ORGANIST and CHOIR DIRECTOR of several 
years’ experience desires position. Address 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, C-169. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses : Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets, Ministers, Rev. 


Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Mr. 
Maurice Kirkpatrick, organist and _  choir- 


master. 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon 
by Rev. Thomas M. Mark, Hawes Church, 
South Boston, Mass. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THH FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave., at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. No services dur- 
ing July and August. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Services will be 
resumed September 27. Church office at 183 
East 80th Street. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—First Parish, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time. 
Mr, Silliman will preach August 30. Summer 
visitors welcome. 
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1A VEDAS 


Write 

for catalog 

or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY * 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


inspiration! 


